categories of being exist in a realm which is impossible to “diagram” in 
models making use of two or even three dimensions. Material relating 
to the Gothic tradition should be compared to that of the other 
(especially the Norse) Germanic terminologies in order to understand 
the Gothic mind thoroughly. A convenient Teprestatation of the Norse 
mal can be found in Runelore by Thorsson (Weiser, 1987, pp. 167- 


Figure 3.1: The Configuration of the Gothic Soul 


Funerary Customs 


In the absence of autochthonous texts one of the ways to discover 
something of the indigenous ideas about the soul is to analyze the 
various ways in which the bodies of the dead were treated. From early 
on it appears that the Goths practiced a mixture of inhumation (burial) 
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and cremation (burning) the bodies of the dead. In the case of 
cremation, the ashes were usually subsequently buried in urns. It also 
appears, however, that the Goths gave up the practice of cremation 
fairly early on. (Helm, pp. 10-11) 

Both inhumantion and cremation aim to achieve similar goals in the 
Germanic culture. Inhumation returns the body to the earthly, or 
ehthonic realm, through the slow decomposition of the body in Mother 
arth. While cremation effects an immediate and dramatic 
decomposition of the elements of the body by fire and returns it to 
Vather Sky. In general cremation was preferred by warriors and kings 
Of the second and first functions in Indo-European times. But in either 
“aie grave mounds could be erected as memorials to the dead ancestor. 

In ancient times graves most typically had what are called “grave 
goods” deposited in them. These are objects, practical and symbolic, 
Which are placed in the grave so that the departed will have use of them 
ih the next world. Most typically, warriors would have weapons, etc. 
However, in the case of the Goths it has been noticed that their 
inhumation graves have no weapons as grave goods. (Helm p. 12ff.) On 
tie other hand, the Vandals, a related East Germanic tribe did have 
Weapons as grave goods. It appears that the Goths, although often a 
Warlike people in the earthly world, emphasized the idea of the 
Warriors’ paradise less than other East Germanic peoples did. 

Ammatas Procopius (De bello Vandalico 1,21) reports that there was 
Will the practice of cremation in special circumstances among the 
‘othe, The Eruli (De bello Goth. Il, 14) are said to kill and burn the 
sek and old, jonius Apollinaris (Epist. 3,3 [470]) says that the 
Visigoths burned their dead in their wagons after the battle of Clermont 
Agalnnt Ecdicius, 

Qothic history provides several examples of famous funerals given 
1 various well-known individuals which we can examine for more 
Hiformation. 

After his untimely death, the Visigothic king Alaric was buried in 
Waly Jordanes (XXX.158) describes the circumstances of his funeral as 
Hallowe 


His people mourned for him with the utmost affection. Then turning 
from its course the river Busentus near the city of Consentia--for 
this stream flows with its wholesome waters from the foot of a 
‘ountain near that city—-they led a band of captives into the midst of 
\is bed to dig out a place for his grave. In the depths of this pit they 
twried Alaric, together with many treasures, and then tumed the 
waters back into their channel. And that none might ever know the 
(lace, they put (o death all the diggers. They bestowed the kingdom 
wf the Visigoths on Athavulf his kinsman, a man of imposing 
teauty and great spirit; for though not tall of stature, he was 
iWetinguished for beauty of face and form 
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insert the idea of the treasure of Alaric in much more detail 
The burial of Attila is also reported by Jordanes (XLIX.256ff.) in 
porta om have many Gothic characteristics, which is only 
yas Sua nh ee sad was actually made up of Goths and other 
_In the most traditional circumstances the Goths would be expected to 
ae an earthen mound over the body and funerary goods of the dead. 
} escratbe Most extraordinary structures of the ancient world is the 
m0: 0: Theodoric the Great in Ravenna. This tomb, the structural 
mysteries Of Which still await a fuller analysis, is an architectural 
years of the Same idea conveyed by the ancient grave-mound. As the 
ae circumstances of the death of Theodoric and the subsequent 
ae asappeatance of his body from the tomb show, the tomb was 
aa ta be used in the manner for which it was obviously 
ake fia a urrore was an elaborate form of ancestor worship. The 
pari ‘ody in a sarcophagus in the lower level of the structure, 
; Hae \vas a level containing a space, with no apparent acces§ 
rom the inside jin ancient times, in which rites of ancestor worship 
were to be performed by the descendants of Thoedoric the Great. This 
perfectly reflects; the ancient practice of the Germanic peoples in which 
rites were held «ither in front of, or on top of, earthen grave mounds. 


Tomty of Theodoirc the Great in Ravenna, Italy 
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As a side note it should be perhaps be pointed out that the killing of 
“slaves” at the burial of Attila and Alaric as reported by Jordanes was 
probably not motivated by the prevention of such slaves from betraying 
the site of the burial. It is rather more likely that this was a reflection of 
the old practice of sacrificing slaves and prisoners of war as a part of 
the funerary rite in pagan times. This practice is more elaborately 
described in the Travel Report of Ibn Fadlan (Rana-Raven, 1998, pp. 
Well). 


Spirits and Demons 

In addition to humans, there is also a variety of beings which are 
thought to inhabit the world alongside living humans. Some of these 
ae malevolent, or dangerous to humans, while others are more neutral. 
Verhups the most famous example of demonic entities being mentioned 
i Gothic history occurs in Jordanes’ history (XXIV, 121ff.) where he 
tells how the Gothic king Filimer chased sorceresses (Lat. magas 
wulleres) into the wilderness, The Latinized Gothic word for these 
wuveresses is given as haljarunae, which reflects the purely Gothic 
worl *haljarunos. In the wilderness areas these exiled sorceresses are 
said to have had intercourse with “unclean spirits” who were lost in that 
fivested region. The phrase “unclean spirits” certainly seems influenced 
ty Christian terminology. It is further said that from this admixture the 
Hie were produced. This legend reflects the fact that the Huns came 
‘yom beyond the forests to the east, and furthermore may explain that 
ie Iluns who did actually invade Europe were to some extent 
“Hothicized” ethnically and culturally. 

‘ie most common word for a “demon” in the Gothic Bible is 
wihulho, © grammatically feminine word, which literally means 
“wifiendly one(s). Although unhulpo is grammatically feminine, it is 
Wee  & masculine one time (Mat. 9,33). This translates both Greek 
Hejowy and Soapoviov. The latter term originally referred to a 
vollective body of demons. Another term for “demon” is the 
emmatic ally neuter skohs! = Soapowv. Etymologically skohs! means 

‘Weil gpirit’ and was originally a plural form which came to be used 
A Mogular 

1) should be noted that the many biblical references to “demonic 

session" seems to try the patience of the Gothic tongue. The Semites 

ihe basic theory that diseases and maladies of all kinds (from 
4y (0 blindness) were caused by possession by demonic spirits. On 
wiher hwnd the Germanic peoples generally believed that diseases, 
i) they could be caused “magically” by a sorcerer, were 
‘sily and for the most part to be explained by things such as small 

. wy of which were too small to be seen by the human eye. 
wf this discomfort with the many “casting out of unclean 
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spirits” found in the New Testament, Ulfilas often resorted to th 
Greek-derived term daimonareis. 


Ancestral Spirits 
As strongly implied by the funerary customs of the ancient Goths, 
they practiced a form of ancestor worship. This was quite comm 
among all the Indo-European peoples. The Germanic peoples o! 
seem to have envisioned the gods as the divine progenitors of mankind, 
and most directly of certain ruling families, or royal dynasties. 
Among the Goths there was a tradition surrounding a certain Gaut 
who was both a divine hero from whom the Goths were descended, 
to whose name the name of the Goths appears to have been linked. 
etymon, or word element, *gut- in Proto-Germanic is linked to gaut 
by means of ablaut variation, an expected linguistic phenomenon i 
Germanic. Gauts is at the head of the Amali royal house to whit 
Theodoric the Great belonged. The manuscript of Jordanes’ history 
the spelling as Gapt, but this is likely to have been a scribal error. Gaul 
is etymologically identical to ON Gautr and OE Geat, which figu 
prominently in the story of Beowulf. 
In a famous passage in the history of the Goths by Jordanes (X! 
78), he reports, following a victory of the Goths over the Romans: 
And because of the great victory they had won in this region, they 
thereafter called their leaders, by whose good fortune they seemed to 
have conquered, not mere men, but demigods, that is Ansis. Their 
genealogy I shall run through briefly, telling the lineage of each and 
the beginning and the end of this line. 


This is one of the few times where Jordanes provides an original Gothi 
word, where he has to explain what he means in Latin. The 
worshipped and gave thanks to what he calls in Latin semi 
“demigods.” These are clearly ancestral spirits, the spirits of 
ancestors which make up an important part of the ancient religion 
the Goths. The Gothic term ansis, is a later form of the more anci 
spelling *anseis. This word is derived from the name of the ane’ 
ancestral gods of sovereignty and war. In Old Norse these were call 
the Aisir (sg. Ass), both are descended from the Proto-Germanic 
*ansuz, ancestral sovereign god, (In the older rune-row this is the ni 
of the fourth rune, the a-stave, but Ulfilas did not use a variant of 
for his Gothic letter A, no doubt due to its overtly pagan reli 
meaning. 

The anseis are original and true gods of the Germanic and 
Gothic peoples. Some of the Gothic families thought of themselves 
being descended directly form these anseis, but it would be a mistake 
limit the importance of these entities to mere ancestral spirits. I 
similar way the Vandals had their founding hero Vandill. 
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Closely connected to the idea of ancestor worship is the need for 
blood vengeance for the deaths of relatives or ancestors. Such acts of 
blood vengeance are very common in Gothic legend and history. (Helm 
pp. 20-21) 

Some examples of this are when Sarus and Ammius avenge their 
sister Sunhilda on Ermenric (Jor. XXIV, 129), or when Gudrun/Hildico 
avenges her brothers on Attila. Theodoric the Great, despite being 
yaised at the court of Byzantium was thoroughly Gothic in his morality 
and temperament. He avenges one relative on Rekitach, a son of 
Vheodoric Strabo, and another relative on Odovacar, whom he is said 
to have killed with his own hand with the words: “I will do to you what 
you did to my people.” 

In the world the Old Norse sagas we discover more about the 
jotivation and underlying ideology behind the idea of blood vengeance 
in the Germanic world. It was thought that if a relative was killed, his 
Nonor was taken from the tribe or clan. In order to restore this honor to 
tie clan, and allow it — as a virtually concrete substance — to be 
feborn in to a yet-to-be-born member of the clan, a descendent, such 
vengeance had to take place. In Old Norse the term for avenging 
someone is hefna, which is etymologically related to our word “heave.” 
Soul, luck, or honor of the individual had to be heaved up. lifted back 
jie the clan of its origin. This ideology is what was at the foundation 
if this moral and legal imperative in the Germanic world. 


Gods and Goddesses 


Hvom the earliest times the Goths worshipped gods and goddesses in 
Hwan form, just as the Greeks and Romans did. They were 
siytheistic, which meant that they had a variety of value centers in 
wif complex culture. The previously mentioned anseis were never 
{yen up, but were allowed to “devolve” into more ancestral demigods 
) (iirintian times. In the Old Norse terminology the /8sir were 
Sonivasted with the Vanir. The Alsir were gods of sovereignty, law, 
ule and war. The Vanir were more gods and goddesses of the earth, 
Wf sericullure, of material well-being and riches. Although we have not 
Syl oF explanation of the contrast between the AEsir and the Vanir in 
Jhiile lore, some scholars have been moved to indicate that the Goths 
ere heavily involved in the worship of the Vanic deities. Helm sees 
i) w Weing likely on ethnographic as well as geographical grounds. 
117, ) M4) On the other hand, a great deal of other data points to a 
{uiip cult of the anseis, which was kept alive as ancestor worship, 
Which hud its roots in the old religion. The Gothic kings of pagan 
1 Weitian times would have ruled on the theoretical basis of their 
{ian (@ the sacred and royal bloodline— in both instances back to 
Hie Gothic gods— the anseis. One Gothic name, Ansila, which is 
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attested from the 4th century literal]: 
clearly “the descendent of god.” ae: 
Besides the word for a 


“the little god,” or more 


lhe compound Lupa el 
Corinthians 10.19, however, elsewhere, whey wnitndoe al 
ie 


Christian god, it is grammatically masculine, 


ropean pagan structures is not 


0 the gods, but i 
according to their chavacleriete Firing ona 


Helm and other scholars inte: 

tpret the fe i 

recorded among the Goths to mean that that fed (WoteesOonc’ vas 
was 


ther “migrated” to the north after 
n is unnecessary. The idea of the 
!Woodanaz, which is recorded 
before the Gothic migration 
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Anglo-Saxon genealogies of kings. Woden and Odinn are 
etymologically identical forms: the initial v- sound regularly drops off 
in words when it comes before a stressed vowel. This is also why we 
have ON Urdr, “fate,” whereas the same word appears as (OHG) wurd 
or (OE) wyrd. Another instance which firmly connects this Gauts with 
the function shared by Odinn is found in the Norse runic tradition, 
where we find a kenning for the a-rune (dss, god) the equation : dss er 
aldingautr (Old Icelandic Rune Poem, stanza 4). The phrase translates 
“The Ase (= OBdinn) is the ancient father.” Therefore it can be said that 
Gauts and Wodan most likely serve some of the the same or similar 
functions in the respective pantheons of the Goths and North Germanic 


peoples. 


*Teiws 

As is well-known, earlier Greek and Roman commentators 
established a system of name-substitutions for the gods and goddesses 
of other peoples. In the case of the Romans this is called the 
interpetatio Romana. Many subsequent writers in Latin adopted the 
same practice. In this system Germanic Wodani jinn was called 
Mercurius (Mercury) and Tiwaz/Tyr was called Mars, or in Greek 
Apng (Ares). In Gothic the name of this god has been reconstructed as 
*Teiws. But how did the Roman god of war, Mars, come to be equated 
with the Germanic god of law and justice, Tiwaz? This came about 
because for the ancient Germanic peoples all acts of war, or any 
conflict of any kind, including games of chance, were conceived of as 
events adjudicated by the gods or by the forces of nature over which the 
gods may be able to exert some control. In this context Tacitus reports 
in the Histories (XIII, 57) that the Hermunduri sanctified those killed in 
battle (as virtual human sacrifices) to Mars and Mercury (i.e. Tiwaz and 
Wodanaz). 

Jordanes (V, 41) has the following to say about the god Mars: 


Now Mars has always been worshipped by the Goths with cruel 
rites, and captives were slain as his victims, They thought that he 
who is the lord of war ought to be appeased by the shedding of 
human blood. To him they devoted the first share of the spoil, and in 
his honor arms stripped from the foe were suspended from trees. 
And they had more than all other races a deep spirit of religion, since 
the worship of this god seemed to be really bestowed upon their 
ancestor. 


This passage requires a number of additional comments. Clearly the 
passage refers to the same god as known among the Germanic peoples 
as Tiwaz. He and Mercury (Wédanaz) were the gods who received 
bloody human sacrifice. Other evidence seems to show that the god of 
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war was not so much appeased by the sacrifice of captives taken in war 
as he was merely receiving what had already been promised him before 
the battle. Archeological evidence in the north shows that the early 
Germanic peoples sacrificed the equipment and weapons of the defeated 
army (often throwing them into sacred lakes or bogs after rendering 
them useless by breaking or bending them), but other Teports also tell 
of them being hung in trees, although this was probably a ritual 
technology more reserved to Wo6anaz/Mercury. Again Jordanes returns 
to the theme of the gods being the ultimate ancestors of the Goths. 

The Gothic letter-name recorded as tyz, reconstructed by most 
scholars as *eiws, the Gothic form of the old Tune-name *fiwaz, seems 
to reflect an old (pre-6th century) linguistic form. This can be said 
because after that time Gothic lost its -» nominative masculine singular 
ending (Helm 1937, p. 38) 

The influence of Greek in the Gothic world is, of course, profound. 
This is seen in the fact that the Gothic weekday name for Tuesday (ON 
TYsdagr) is *Areinsdags, “day of Arés.” In the Bavarian dialect this 
shows up as erintac, which among other things, is an indication of the 
missionary activity of the Goths outside the Gothic realms during the 
Migration Age. 


*Fairguneis 


Helm also speculates about the presence of a thunder god who would 
have had the name Fafrguneis, which would correspond to the Norse 
form Fjérgynn. This name etymologically is connected to a word for 
the oak, and would have translated “oak-god.” This name would then 
have been related to the weapon the god carried (an oak club, perhaps). 


*Iggws 
Scant but compelling evidence points toward the worship of a god 
known from common Germanic times as Ingwaz, the earth-god. Ingwaz 
has been identified as a Vanic deity in the north, and his name is linked 
with that of Freyr, whose name is really a title, “the Lord.” The 
combination Yngvi-Freyr is known in Sweden, and Yng- may have 
indeed been the root of the true name of the god who went by the title 
the Lord (Freyr) in the north. In the Gothic realms there is evidence for 
the presence of this god, and further evidence that he was consciously 
syncretized with the new Christian cult. Ingwaz was the older rune- 
name for the /ng/ sound. As we see with the Gothic writing system, the 
/gn/ sound is spelled with a double /g/ in imitation of the Greek 
orthography. However, Ulfilas used the name *igews for the Greek 
letter X (chi), which was used almost exclusively in Gothic for writing 
the name of Christ. Ulfilas has gone well out of his way to use the 
name *iggws and to attach it to a letter which is primarily a label for 

the name of the hero of the new religion. 
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we have been able to discover, we can see that the pagan 
Gotti eae was little different from the other Germanic pagan 
pantheons. Functionally all the major features are in place. There ft a 
sovereign ancestral god, a god of justice and war, one of thunder an s 
earth-god to whom the culture was so attached che even iconically 
survived well into Christian times— and even among the churchmen. 


Cosmology ; 

As no texts of an authentic pagan type survive in Gothic, the exact 
cosmological map believed in by the Goths remains a matter of some 
conjecture. However, it seems that the major features of Saas 
cosmology were set in place in common Germanic times. Noll a a 
the Gothic material, which mainly consists of j isolated wor “4 oO 
concepts, contradicts the cosmic map as we can infer it from Norse 
pea chen conceived of the realm of man being in the 
middle of the cosmos, that there was a divine realm above anda dark 
and misty world below. In all directions there were different Lai 
of being, the further out one goes on a horizontal plane. As wit! , Ie 
Celts, the Germanic peoples often conceived of these various levels as 
an ‘ a orgy abet axis is concerned, surviving Gothic 
terminology confirms the idea that there was a higher, lower and 
middle realm, in the last of which humans live and thrive. Bua 

Below is the realm of the dead. In Gothic this is called halja, whic! 
is used to translate the Greek ‘anc (hadés). This is thought to i : 
misty world, but not a place of punishment. When Ulfilas is ee 
upon to designate hell as a fiery place of punishment he feels sans 5 
to use the foreign word gafainna (< Gk. yeewo. < Heb. sel ue 
When translating the Greek aPuooos (abyss) Gothic afgrundipa, “the 
deep” is used with no apparent religious connotations, or at least no 
Ee me paradise, Gothic waggs, “meadow.” this terminology is 
shared by other Germanic languages, for example Old cone 
Félkvangr, “field of the people or army,” which is the a of Le 
goddess Freyja, Old Saxon godes-wang, “the meadow of ae I : 
heban-wang, “the heavenly meadow” (Heliand 748, 2791, te ,, ah 
Old English neorxna-wang— a pleasant and friendly field ott ah le: ; 
This idea may also be reflected in the Gothic letter a the il 
sound (Y), which could either be derived use a old commo! 
Germanic name, *wunjo, pres “joy, pleasure,” or it could be the 

i inja, meaning “meadow.” < 
ang aed = nat is the place where humans live. In ppitue 
the word midjungards (Gk. Olkovpevn) survives, meaning “the 
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Cultic F 
Now that we have lool i 


idealized divine forms and 


ere are certain technical 
tools or implements us 


Sacrifice, i.e, the sen 
have already given the folk or what they 


It is likely that this 
ods, who might have on 


it a part of their Teligious 


tuals at the ti 


Pe ime of the full moon. This 


idea is obliquely referred to in Ulfilas’ translation of the Bible. In 
Colossians 2.16 there is reference to the observation of the new moon 
(a Jewish religious practice), but this apparently made no sense to 
Ulfilas, and he replaces the idea of the new moon with one relating to 
the full moon (Go. fullipe). 

There was probably a springtime ritual circuit made by an image of 
a deity in a wagon pulled by animals. This appears to be the kind of rite 
we find reported by Tacitus (Germania ch. 40) concerning the goddess 
Nerthus, and one we hear of later in Sweden in which the image of the 
god Freyr is similarly caused to go about on a springtime circuit. The 
purpose is to bring the powerful organic blessings of the gods or 
goddess to the land and animals. The function of these rituals, added to 
the fact that in the two historical examples of a similar practice the case 
could be made that they are in celebration of Vanic deities further leads 
some scholars to point to the Vanic character of much of the Gothic 
cult. (Helm, 1937, pp. 59-60) 

Sozomenos in his Historia ecclesiastica (V1, 37) reports that 
Athanaric sent just such a huge wagon out and commanded that any 
Christian who would not worship it should be put to death, This 
occurred in the year 348. Sozomenos tries to make it sound like 
Athanaric sent the wagon out with the expressed purpose of discovering 
Christians, when it was probably just a part of an annual ritual. The 
fact that the Christians would not worship the image of their 
community simply showed the king that he had subjects who were 
disloyal to the folk-group and not a part of the popular solidarity. In 
moder terms the refusal of the Christians was as much a “political” 
crime as it was a “religious” one. 

In the religious technical terminology of the Goths a periodic 
festival, one which occurs at regular intervals of time, is called a dulps 
“festival,” while the verb dulpjan means “to celebrate a festival.” 

We know that the pagan Goths knew Yule and practiced it. The 
fragmentary Gothic calendar calls November fruma Jiuleis, i.e. the 
month before Yule. Also in the in the 10th century in Byzantium in 
December there occurred a festival which they still called the 
“Gothicum.” This was the remnant of the old Gothic Yule-tide or 
Christmas celebration. 


Priests 

In De bello Gallico (V1.21) Caesar makes the famous statement that 
the Germans do not have “druids” (nam neque druides habent). This 
has been interpreted as meaning that they had no professional separate 
class of society which has a purely religious function, as the druids 
were in the Celtic world. The ancient Germanic peoples certainly had 
priests of various kinds as the linguistic data shows and subsequent 
commentators and historians such as Tacitus describe priestly functions. 
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Gothic terminology provides several words for “priest,” all of which 
are derived from the pagan terminology. Most frequently used is gudja 
which translates Greek ‘tepevc (hiereus). This is an ancient Germanic 
term, and is even found in one early fifth century runic inscription. 
This is the stone of Nordhuglo (Krause 1966, pp. 146-147) discovered 
in western Norway. The text of this stone reads: 


N<XNMI@PNEXP EMIT IH 
ekgudjaungandiRih/// 
ek gudja ungandir ih /// 
I (am) the priest, unaffected by sorcery ih /// 


Here we have an ancient term for “priest,” etymologically linked to 
the word for “god,” PGme. gud, “god.” Gudja becomes godi in Old 
Norse. Additionally, this inscription shows a term for magic or sorcery, 
gandiR, ON gandr, the negative un- prefix probably indicates that the 
priest is immune to the effects of sorcery or knows how to counteract 
it. The symbol /// indicates that the stone is broken off at that point. 

Two other terms for “priest” occur in the gospel of John. One is 
weiha, priest. It comes up in the phrase auhumists weiha, “high(est) 
priest” (John 18.13) and translates the Greek term *apyLepevs 
(archiereus). Originally the term weiha, derived from PGme. wihaz, 
holy, inviolate, sacred” must have indicated the priestly function of 
making objects, space, time, etc., separate from the mundane or profane 
world. This originally contrasted with another word for “holy,” 
hailagaz, The latter term indicated something that was holy due to its 
being filled with divine power. This dichotomy of the holy has been 
much discussed in Germanic culture. For a summary of this question, 
see “The Holy,” by Thorsson printed in Green Raina (Rina-Raven, 
1996). Most Germanic languages did not preserve both terms for the 

holy equally. As a result of the Christianization process the 
nomenclature of the holy was simplified, as was the case for most 
religious concepts, and one or the other of the terms fell into disuse. 

The third term for a priest which seems derived from pagan 
nomenclature is gudblostreis, which means “divine sacrificer” and is 
used to translate Greek ®eooefing (theosebés), “worshipper of God” (J. 
9.31). The Gothic word is a compound made up of the well known 
element gud-, “god,” and blostreis, “sacrificer.” The latter element is 
related to Old Norse bi6t, “sacrifice.” 

It is likely that Ulfilas is not shy about using pagan terminology to 
describe the priestly functions of the Jews in the Bible because the 
historical and cultural contrast Jews : Christians was used by early 
churchmen to draw a distinction between indigenous pagans and 
Christians. Therefore old pagan terminology could be used to describe 
the activities of the Jews while a newer, more  internationalist 
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used i isti iviti d_ functions. 
i to describe Christian activities and fu n 
aps a aie also often led the Jews into friendly relations with 
pops vere and other non-Roman Catholic and non-Orthodox 
P i 


ag (1937, p. 48) identified the Naharvali as an a ‘ogi 
tribe and cites the report of Tacitus Conget ch. ae, ie alesse 
i i, larly don ress Ol 
of the twin-gods, the Alci, regu! fawenrrel 
ir rites, Another example of the peculiar dr 
G thie at fare when we analyze the appellation given to Ln 
Gothic Laie who are called the pillaeti, which mean ta srt 
i ” A pil is a felt cap made to fit close to the head lt 
pilleus.” A pilleus is @ d eg EU 
. 48-49) This may have f 
pearing an Irianian tribe, or it may have been a fashion 
Goths from Iranian Getae. a i 
bea eri organization of the Gothic priesthood, i in Clee 
i i i it at every lev 
it is not very hierarchical. Every social unit : 
ps lependrs. porno functioning in Mireles sagen ee 
i tion. The king seems to have been the 
pies icra further enforced by Eunapius (Fragm. 0) Nes San 
that every van, “clan” brought its own priests and sacred obj 


i d 376. Among the 
f the Danube when they crossed it aroun 
pear Ammianus Marcellinus (28, 5, 14) reports that the most 


ir pri i inistus “the oldest.” Ulfilas uses the 
f their priests is called Sinistus “the ol 
pap for ane purR00s (prysbyteros). So it would seem that the 


izati i 1 and looser than the 
i h organization was more informal T 
A ean talowis the lead of the ‘Pagan ecosyicsia7 a4 
Eunapius also mentions priestesses ‘LepeLos ee ad ey 
probably actually seeresses, according to Helm (1937, p. 51). 


Pagan Ritual Elements 
i i i thic pagan ceremony 
t exists which describes what a Goll I 
or a a have looked like. There are, however, copious 


ferences to various ritual features in historical descriptions, and 
rel 


linguistic data also give us a great deal of insight into the rituals of the 


pagan Goths and the theories which lay behind them. 


“sacrifice” wi jan or gasaljan 
rds for “sacrifice” with Ulfilas are sal) jc 
hod ie idea “to bring forth, transfer.” This fits well me 
pag theoretical idea that the process of “sacrificing” was one © 
wai rasan sacred, giving it over to the world of the Cay id 
sacrificial object or victim is made bayaie and Lat rut ‘ = 
hailags. Hailags seems to have been : 

porcine of its pagan connotations. (Helm 1937, p. 53; 57) 
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Other terms are Tevealing about the background of Pagan Gothic 
ritual. The word saups means “sacrifice, offering” and translated the 
Greek ®votc: (thysia). Etymologically it means “the boiling (of meat),” 
and is derived from the verb meaning “to boil.” This word can be 
compared to the Old Norse word for “sheep,” saudr. Another Gothic 
word frequently used to translate Greek Ovove is hunsl. This is a 
widely attested word in Germanic for “sacrifice.” We also find Old 
English hisel, “the eucharist” and Old Norse his!: “housel.” Although 

Context, the word is 

. Its etymology is also 

ic verb, hunsljan, “to 

Gothic hunslastaps, 

makes it likely that it was a Gothic word 

which was borrowed into the other languages at an early date. It 

probably originally referred to the substance of the sacrificial meal, i.e, 

the meat of the victim which was consumed by the folk. This was then 

naturally and easily transferred to the “Corpus Domini.” Ulfilas also 

uses blotan in a pure Christian sense of “worship” (Helm 1937, p 55-6) 

However, the term is also one that was inherited from pre-Christian 

religious terminology, its Cognate is found in Old Norse bl6éta, “to 

worship (with sacrifice),” Old English bldtan, “to sacrifice” and Old 

High German blozan, “to worship.” The plain Germanic verb “to give” 

and the noun derived from it, Gothic giba, “gift, giving” was also used 

in a sacred or holy context to mean “sacrifice.” This noun seems to 
have been the name of the Gothic g-letter, 

Another conspicuous element of Gothic religious ritual is the 
circumambulation of a divine image, which nevertheless was not 
Practiced in all cults. This circling of a central symbolic object was also 
a part of funerary rites with the mourners doing this on horseback 
around the burial mound (Jordanes IL, 257) This was probably an 
Indo-European feature from the steppe culture. It has been noted that 
the Huns also did this, but in the Germanic rites this was done is a 
solemn way, whereas among the Huns is was a wild affair, That this 
mode of mourning was a Part of the most ancient Germanic funerary 
ritual among the heroic class is evidenced by the final 
Old English Beowulf where we find 
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i i ic hi . For example it is 
1 lays a large part in Gothic history. 
recondel saf AiR ae an oath to his father has to ae Be 
i ianus Marcellinus 27, 5, 9). This same Gothic 
nel ie eater wreotiet peace with the Emperor eat in aig 
isi th before the battle o: lices i 
of 368). The Visigoths swear an oa! ae a US 
i bably an oath of renewed loyalty. He! 
hae rater Christianization of the Goths, oaths were most ind 
broken, However, these oaths were generally sworn to non-Goths. it 
learl " demonstrates that among themselves the oaths were inviolable, 
but BY far as enemies or non-Goths were concerned, they could be used 
f licitously. The story of St. Sabas shows family members protecting 
one ate — and even swearing false oaths to fellow Goths to 
see them. This demonstrates an example of blood-ties speeding 
religious” ones, or “legal” ones. In reality all three hiss of 
relationships reflect deep cultural features. (Helm 1937, pp. 64-65) s 
In heroic literature the famous example of the fight between e 
faites and son, Hildebrant and Hadubrant, in which obligations of oath 
over blood-ties forms a mythic icon. 
oa the East Germanic Gepids are Hake to aa one , 
ival i ing ritualized drinking. This was probably 
nocturnal festival involving ritual ; oy 
i i i ferred to some saint (Helm 4 
heathen practice which was later trans prelied Eg 
feast was held at the mound of the I ) 
Pa Gas wares “fi feast.” This term is derived 
this feast was known as a straua. “funerary .” Th 
i jan, “| ad, strew” which referred to the 
from the Gothic verb straujan, “to spre: 5 sie he 
i f the corpse and grave goods in state. Fei u 
pee torky grave mounds in remembrance of the dead at Yule-tide 
ber, ely aici the Goths had various pens pnacte 
H i ificed in this process ranged from valuables to 
Things which were sacrifict ; a seat 
i i consumed in a form of sacral me 1 
Sor Apo hes the victims of sacrifice were usually prisoners 
iminals or prisoners of war) or slaves. ; 
bare aftertigs of valuables were Cats Ls ee sengi 
i is li ample of this kind of sacrifice. f 
piston phadape bys noni to fourth centuries. At least thirty of 
paar known by the early 20th century, although most of such 
depo would have been discovered and Lye in See Hs oe 
i i affai 
animal sacrifice was both essentially a re! igious 
Pi barteophse is shown in the Martyrdom of Sabas which reports that 
Christi forced to eat sacrificial meat. ; 
Hiiba eaciifies was practiced as a part of ate ri bea 
i ificed and burned along 
sometimes prisoners and slaves were sacrif agian 
i blemen. Isidor of Seville, writing 
oo m9 nhc anus about Radagais that in 405 when he attacked 
iy ts declared that if he won the battle the blood of all the Christians 
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Among the Goths human saci 


war god), rifices were usually bloody ones (to the 


ge drowning was known. The 
n M 4 as was so drowned i i 
martyrdom is mentioned elsewhere, but cwattiges rks be 
concerning the Prosecution of Christians by the Goths this t os 
a TOn 1s not mentioned. (Helm 1937, p. 56.) pine 
‘owning the victim of sacrifice is akin ‘to th ; 
>wnii © victi e general i 
ot soerBeing objects in water. Bog finds from late pedal ane 
pars ee eiges the Oder and the Passarge) indicate that an 
sean ay TR prone objects, necklaces, etc., were 50 
iced, 's have led some to com i 
worship of Nerthus (Tacitus Germania ch, pened pcg Let 
objects relating to men (weapons, 
form of human sacrifice and the 
indicative of 


particular to funerary 

ee Procession with the corpse, 

( ; Of weapons, there are songs in h j 

praise of his deeds and of lament (Jordanes XLI, 214), The re = 

Biocon on foot is a common Indo-European feature. The Gothie 
‘or a song of lament is gaunopus, “lamen . 

" 5 it for the dead.” 
pinta feng of lament are specifically Gothic and pi 
ome eat ie - Roman ou ds Article 22 of the Acts of the Synod 

: x ncluded wi iti 
vias oe a with the transition of the Goths from 


it i oe 
people are to aaibsabes at aa a is specifically indicated that the 


the folk had been sin 


Shrines 

Helm (1937, p. 45) mentions a variety of types of sacred sites used 
by the Goths, e.g. groves (trunci), holy lakes and mobile shrines or 
temples on wheels. Ambrosius (Epistola 20,12) says of the Goths that 
their wagons are not only their homes, but their churches as well. As 
this is not a usual Christian practice it is most likely that this stems back 
to heathen practice and custom. 

There is an old Gothic word, alhs, which means “sanctuary.” It is 
used by Ulfilas to translate the Greek vatoc, “temple” and ‘tenov, “holy 
area.” Etymologically this term is derived from Proto-Germanic 
*alhaz, all Germanic attestations of which indicate that it was a temple, 
grove or holy enclosure. We also have Old English ealh, “temple.” All 
of this evidence does not exclude the idea that the alhs did not contain a 
building or structure of some kind (Helm 1937, pp. 45-6). 

Another term used by Ulfilas to translate Greek ‘tetov (hieron), is 
gudhiis, “god-house.” This compound word seems to suggest 
specifically a temple building. This appears to be a word invented by 
Ulfilas, and it occurs only once in John 18.20. Although permanent 
large structures for religious worship are not definitely attested, it does 
appear likely that some sort of structure was part of the sanctuary 
complex, or the alhs. 


Holy Objects 

Because the record of Gothic culture is so much represented by the 
idea of treasures and mysterious artifacts, certain objects possessing 
some sort of holy or sacred quality, such treasures have always played a 
part in the process of rediscovering the secrets of the Goths. Certain 
items appear to have been necessary for the performance of many rites 
of the pre-Christian Gothic cult, for example a wagon, animals (either 
for people to ride or to pull the wagon), and divine images to be 
transported in the wagon (Helm 1937, p. 47). There is a description by 
Flavius Vopiscus in Vita Aureliani which indicates that a Gothic wagon 
was actually pulled by a deer (Helm 1937, p. 60-1). This can be 
compared to the fact that among the Scythians ceremonial costumes for 
horses were fashioned which made the horses appear as if they were 
deer or stags. (Rice 1957, plate 11) 


Spears 


Both written and archeological sources demonstrate the importance 
of the spear to the symbolic practices of the early Goths, and Germanic 
tribes generally. I will address this subject in much more detail in 
chapter 5. At this point it suffices to say that spears, such as those 
discovered at Kovel and Dahmsdorf, were obviously ceremonial 
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objects. They were never used in combat, and were decorated with 
symbols of religious meaning and tribal affiliations. The ritual and 
symbolic uses of spears in Germanic culture are well documented and 
extremely archaic. Tacitus notes that the young man, when he comes of 
age, is invested with a shield and spear by his father (Germania ch. 13). 
The spear is seen as a legal symbol and one of sovereign power. (Jan de 
Vries 1956-57, II, 13-14) 


Rings 

One of the most spectacular examples of Gothic religious symbology 
is represented by the now fragmentary ring of Pietroassa. The details on 
this particular ring are more fully discussed in chapter 4. It is known 
that the earliest reported symbol of Germanic kingship is not the crown 
but the neck ring, and it appears that this is what the ring of Pietroassa 
actually is. Its original function is a matter for further discussion, 
however, it appears that the treasure of which it was a part was not a 
hidden “temple treasure,” but rather a votive offering or sacrifice 
(Helm 1937, p. 47). 

Rings are an important part of the symbolic temple equipment 
reported from the Viking Age. The oath or altar ring is mentioned in 
several accounts in the Icelandic literature (de Vries 1956-57, I, 390). 
The best single description is that found in chapter 4 of the Eyrbyggja 
Saga. This account lists objects such as a solid ring weighing twenty 
Ounces, upon which the people swore oaths. It is further said that the 
priest wore the ring on his arm at public meetings. Here we are 
reminded of a letter written by bishop Ambrosius of Milan in the year 
381, which mentions the fact that the Gothic Arian priests wore such 
arm-rings and that the bishop condemns this practice as a heathen one, 


Kettles 


The use of symbolic vessels, especially cauldrons or kettles by the 
Goths also appears to have had a special importance. Such vessels were 
an indispensable part of the semi-nomadic life-style led by the Goths 
for many centuries. The steppe peoples in general were known for their 
vessels of this kind. In Norse mythic literature there is a famous 
account of a kettle found in the Hymiskvida in the Poetic Edda. This 
kettle is necessary for the brewing of the mead for a religious feast. The 
myth contained in this poem has been compared to an Indian myth 
about the god’s acquisition of the divine amrita (de Vries 1956-57, II, 
132). This would perhaps be of some help in explaining the importance 
of the Gothic letter name for the ho-sound, */vair, “kettle” (0). 
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Magic and Divination 


ivinati i ies to be investigated. 

ic and divination are classic categories 
iat the categories were probably not as neatly seperaier aoe oa 
6 igion, or from each other, in pre-Christian - The 
prisape ay be a largely political or social one, between pre- 
establishment and antiestablishment activities which cag ee the 
idari /hic! act from 

fare and solidarity of the folk, or wi 
pa vanes or lead to the disintegration of the folk. In other 
oat the king, chieftains and heads of families my cue 
: : i ed by what would be 
i ing the same technologies and methods used b : 

wait ‘Sachin The difference was in the perceived a e the 
rites— either constructive or destruvtive toward the welfare of the 


culture, 
Magic 
i ication in order to operate 
ic is the use of symbolic communication in o 
wikee Sliy either to cause things to change maen uray gh 
to prevent or preserve from change t! ose thin; ic 
ar cdinarly change. Traditionally ae is marked by its 
ional, rather than regular, daily, or seasonal use. x 
rey no Gothic word recorded for “magic” or “sorcery’ Per se. 
This is for the most part due to the fact that the Passages of the Bible 
which might have given us these terms have not survived. aed 
Female necromancers — those who were able to call upon tl © Spirits 
f the dead in order to elicit information — were called haljarunos. 
This term appears to be a common Germanic one, since it also occurs in 
Old English hellerune and Old High German helliruna both also 
indicating a sorceress. 
ese of Filimer’s distrust of the sorceresses eae the 
haljarunos (Sordanes XXIV, 121ff.) is reflected ey ana =e . 
Al (stanza 155), where we read about fF of 
os ae pears rune-magicians about how to combat 
iti of malevolent sorcery. ; 
pay gio such as the Lex Visigothorum Recesppidand uso eee 
jonum, written in Latin and from times, 
ps onic to the general belief in the malificent acts of witches 
ra can human health and crops. It must always be meni that — 
i H it is something which is either 
there are laws against something, it is so aie ged 
i le, or something of which the popu! E 
pace re These nefarious acts include the Ereparieionsof ential 
i , the tying of knots (Jigamenta) designed to harm Peop! le 
pre tee aa of the harm done to people by these magical 
pene there is specific mention of the idea that such sorcery could rob 
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men of their voice. There is also specific mention of the opening of 
graves and desecrating them (L.V.R. XI, 2,2). This activity was 
probably undertaken by sorcerers to obtain certain body parts for use in 
specific magical spells. In these same laws there are some reports of 
incantationes for causing bad weather, and the use of invocatio, the 
calling on demons, either in voice or in writing, to make men lose their 
right senses (Helm 1937, pp. 26-8). 


Divinati 


Typically in the Germanic world divination, that is the obtaining of 
information from the divine world, or from the fabric of the world 
itself, took place in three types of operations. One is the direct 
accessing of the world of the spirits or demigods by a seeress. This is a 
direct, but subjective operation. This may have been part of the 
tepertoire of the haljarunos, as the etymology of the word would seem 
to suggest this. Another two types of operations fall under a more 
objective category. These are the observation of signs or omens in the 
world and the casting of lots (perhaps with the aid of runes). 

The taking of omens is indicated by the Gothic word taikns, “sign, 
wonder” which translates Greek onerov (sémeion) This Germanic root 
is found in other Germanic languages with similar meanings, e.g. (OE 
tacn, and OHG zeihhan). It also seems to have been borrowed into 
Finnish in Proto-Germanic times as taika (Helm 1937, p. 29). Biblical 
references to a wondrous sign, Greek temas or ONMELOV are translated 
by Gothic fauratani, which literally means a foretelling sign. An 

example of this in pagan times would be the account concerning the 
Vandals in which an eagle is seen as a bird that provides certain “signs” 
(Procopius De bello Vandalico 1,4). Concerning the casting of lots, 


Jordanes reports (LVI, 283) that the Goths cast lots to determine 
whether or not to go to war. 


Myths and Legends 


No myths or legends of the Goths themselves survive in their own 
language. But their fame and reputation was so great that other 
Germanic peoples recorded many such legends relating to the Goths. 
Most of these belong to the heroic cycle of myth as well as to the genre 
of legends attached to historical figures such as Theordoric the Great. 

Some scholars of the early part of the century were of the belief that 
the Goths were responsible for everything great in the Germanic culture 
due to their early contact with the Greeks. These scholars thought, for 
example, that Eddic mythology was of Gothic origin. There is no hard 
evidence of this, so such a theory must be doubted. Likewise the theory 
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it e runes based on Greek models 
si e preset podem ae bara before any Gothic migration 
pare area near the Greeks. However, it is not avert es Geen of 
ic tradition might have been influenced by e Goths, as it is 
pee true that 1) the Goths had great prestige in ipo Nort eee 2) 
there was regular and ongoing contact between the is an 
original homeland in Scandinavia and the Baltic region. Ayres iia 
In Germanic heroic mythology there are two great cycles peta 4 
known as the Nibelungen-Cycle and the Dietrich-Cycle. Epic ss : poet 7 
literature connected with these cycles survive in Old Norse, ae 
German, Middle High German and Old English. Both of these cycles ° 
literature are connected to legendary material which often has ties to te e 
history of East Germanic tribes— especially the Burgundians and the 
ote Burgundians were the tribe into which the (Cheruskan?) Sigurd 
came and which was attacked by the Huns along the Rhine in 436 CE. 
The latter part of the Nibelungen story isa legendary eect eed 
interactions between the Burgundians and Huns. Literary oe 8 W ~ 
relate to this cycle include the Middle High German Niebe maaan ie 
and Klage, the Old Norse Vélsunga saga, and various other works in 
lern German. 
Cr enanal de Dietrich of the second cycle of legends 
reflects the German form of the name otherwise recorded as Pidrekr ce 
Theordoric, and is mythic account of the heroes at the court o! 
Theodoric the Great in his Ostrogothic Kingdom. Literary mnie 
which relate to this cycle include the Old Norse Pidreks sane Be 
the Old High German Hildebrantslied, and several as worl sof ee a 
convenient survey of this literature see Edward rae me me s ed 
Legends of the North (Garland, 1996). It should noe ae 
bidreks saga af Bern, although surviving only in Old aoe ravi B 
been complied in Norway around 1200 CE), is actually a translation of 
an older Old Low German text, which has disappeared. ' a 
Gothic culture was significantly influenced by the cue He 
encountered in from the Russian steppe to the Balkans. It : oul 
remembered, however, that the influence of _ some of tl ea as 
Germanic peoples on Germanic culture: goes right back io e ‘ ime 
when the Germanic peoples were first differentiating themselves rom 
other Indo-European groups in northern Europe. The Northern aera 
horse-cultures, the Scythians and Sarmatians, interacted with tl . 
Germanic (as well as Slavic and to a ped as cigodsaeve cf 
from as early as x 
beet ya pee ites peoples led to confusion on the part of 
classical authors as to the identity of certain groups. Goths were often 
confused with “Scythians,” and the other way around. 
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As far as the lasting effects of isti igi 
f pre-Christian rel i 
culture in general, Helm (1937, p. 64) cites the following: ue 
1) Respect for and attention to omens and signs ‘ 
- Peer feeling of ancestral bond and tribal solidarity 
Importance of the oath (Go. aips) and swearin; 
swearing falsely ufarswaran — with the invocation of oo 


ensuing harsh f¢ ing i 
ee ‘orm of self-cursing in those cases when oaths were 


In summary it can be said that the substance of pre-Christi i 
tradition— their religion and other aspects of their price sical a 
differed very little from the other Germanic tribes. Most a it 
differences are probably the result of defective or Sparse spits 2 
material. What was unique about the Goths was their extreme eae 
Pape ee protantly in the face of hostile surroundings and 

i ity in an extraordinary wa i 
Meas ae their identity and elideey i aeons oe 

ie Goths seem to have had a certai i i i 
productively with non-Germanic seplee eouiae ne 
Iranian peoples. Of the Migration Age Germanic tribes, it is the Goths 
and the Franks and the Anglo-Saxons who succeeded best while havin; 
migrated far outside what had been age-old Germanic territories « 
areas immediately adjacent to them. The Anglo-Saxons susccede 
because they moved into a power vacuum— southern Britain was 
absodoned by the Romans and the Saxons, Angles and Jutes moved in. 

le Franks succeeded by making an alliance with Rome and the Rom 1 
Christians against the other Germanic tribes. But the Goths moved i a 
the very heart of the old empire, challenged it in its own heartland, ca 
were victorious. It is this level of historically heroic success cou sled 
with the strong Gothic sense of identity (aided by its peculiar reli; jo) 
which made the Goths the stuff of enduring legend. It is now Fab to 


turn our attention more pointedly t i i 
Cotas poi ly to the mysteries of the Gothic 


Gothic Christianity 


From their first contact with the Rom: 
eas, . ee i 
Positively with them and some became cutiunteeea nes 
econ But early on they remained a small minority and were 
‘ostly limited to commoners and sl: 
Eaedheminetig slaves as well as the descendants of 
The most important figure in the early hi: isti 
i ; ly history of Christiani 
the Germanic peoples is Ulfilas (311-383). His name is also encran 
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Greek as OVAtAGS. His mother was a Cappadocian captured by the 
Goths in a raid into the Empire in 214, his father was a Goth. He was 
raised as a Christian among the Visigoths and went to Constantinople to 
study Christian doctrine. At that time Christian teachings were 
dominated by the Arian version of theology and Christology then 
supported by the Emperor Constantius II. The Arian doctrine itself is 
named after Arius of Alexandria, who lived in the early part of the 4th 
century CE. The Arian doctrine mainly contradicted that of the Roman 
Catholic teachings concerning the dogmas surrounding the Trinity— 
that God was One “in Three persons.” In other words God was one and 
three at the same time, without in any way compromising his unity. In 
contrast to the latter, Arianism stated that the Father came before the 
Son, the Son (logically!) emanated from the Father and that the Holy 
Spirit was a third term in a triad of divinity. This doctrine was 
officially declared a heresy in the church following the Council of 
Nicea (325), but the doctrine lived on sporadically in the East for many 
decades. In any event, most experts on the religions of the early 
Christian Goths agree that the form of Christianity practiced by the 
Goths was not even true Arianism, but rather it had to be an essentially 
Gothic form of religion and a sort of syncretism between Christian and 
non-Christian elements in Gothic culture. 

Ulfilas was made bishop in 341 and undertook a mission among the 
Gothic peoples as well as other ancient Germanic folk. By 395 most of 
the Visigothic realm could be characterized as at least nominally 
Christian. The genius behind Ulfilas’ mission was his translation of the 
Christian Bible into vernacular Gothic, the apparent use of popular 
tunes set to Christian words in the liturgy (also performed in Gothic), 
and the preservation of other Germanic elements in the Gothic church. 
We will review all of this in somewhat more detail later. The Arian 
doctrine itself provided the theoretical or doctrinal distinction between 
the Germanic and Roman cultures which was necessary for the Goths to 
be able to embrace Christianity at all. At first this was effective, but 
over time it would prove to be the political downfall of the Goths. 

As a result of the mission of Ulfilas, the Ostrogoths were nominally 
Christianized (between 405 and 450). Earlier, the other major East 
Germanic tribes, the Vandals and Burgundians, were also nominally 
converted to Arianism just before 400 CE. Other southern Germanic 
tribes were also affected by the Gothic mission, e.g. the Alemanni, 
Bavarians and Thuringians, but it cannot be said they were actually 
Christianized at that time. 

Among the Goths themselves this mission was sometimes met with 
hostile opposition. Between 368 and 372 the Visigothic king Athanaric 
tried to drive Christianity — both Roman and Arian — out of his 
kingdom. Christianity was opposed on two grounds: 1) it was feared 
that it would destroy folk-solidarity and 2) it was seen as “Roman 
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religion” and the Goths generally remained suspicious of things Roman. 
But the Gothic Christian movement was to a large extent successful due 
to the characteristics instituted by Ulfilas. The religion of the Goths was 
clearly neither orthodox Christianity, nor doctrinally bound to 
Arianism. Although on a superficial level they ceased adhering to 
traditional Germanic religion, it was essential that they maintain their 
cultural independence from the Romans. They did this by retaining 
many features of their native traditions. 


Specific beliefs which separated the Goths from other Christians are 
difficult to rediscover. There must have been many, since the religion 
of the Goths was so despised by the Roman Catholics. Chief among 
these differences was the previously mentioned Arian teaching 
contradicting the dogma of the Trinity. Biblically the doctrine of Arius 
is well-supported by the clear statement in John 14.28, when the Son 
actually says: “I am going to the Father, because the Father is greater 
than I am.” Arianism is further supported by logic and philosophical 
consistency. The Orthodox position only had the advantage of 
appearing to solve the problem of “polytheism.” The Goths simply 
continued being polytheists— maintaining a plurality of religious value 
centers and not persecuting their fellow religionists for having different 
beliefs and practices from themselves. 

Ulfilas left behind a personal Credo which was recorded shortly 
before his death by a certain Auxentius. It reads: 


I believe there to be only one God, uncreated and 
invisible. And (I believe) in his only begotten Son, our 
Lord and God, the architect and fashioner of all 
creatures, to whom there is no one who is similar, 
Therefore there is one God, the Father, who is the God 
of our God. 


This document may at first appear confusing. Is there one god or two? 
The answer seems to be there are at least two named here. The “one 
God” (Lat. unus Deus) is tantamount to the Platonic or Neo-Platonic 
concept of the One, the Good, the Light, etc. This entity is the 
Absolutum. This is the God of another God, called the Son— who is 
clearly cast in the role of the demiurge, the God who fashions all of 
creation as an intermediary between the Absolute and creation itself. 
The Absolute, or the Good, or the Light is the God of the Son. The 
Good is absolute and transcendent. The Son is Creative. The Holy 
Spirit is the Plan of Creation, the World-Soul. 

The tenets of the ancient Gothic Church partook of not only 
Christian elements, but also of pagan Greek philosophy and pre- 
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isti anic tradition. The inner teachings of the church can be 
pare) Goi a thorough understanding of all the ee 
elements we have discovered in this study. Some also insist on the na 
that the Gothic Church has survived aan to this day. Upon this 
i nt Gothic Church of God is founded. 4 
ve Tikely that the secret teaching of the Gothic church was a 
Jesus was not co-eternal with God, that God was an abstract piocip le, 
and that the Son was a heroic god-man, who became god-I as a 
result of two things: 1) his noble [semi-divine] ancestry and 2) ‘is oe 
heroic efforts. The function of the church was to further this cee ing 
and continue the tradition founded by the Lord among the Sal ee 
may or may not have died on the cross— it is more likely in ie 
Goths taught that he survived the ordeal, as Wodans/Gauts mig! 
done, and continued his line of divine ancestry elsewhere. 


Ritual of the Gothic Church 


The ritual or liturgy of a church is a complex thing. It includes how 
time is arranged for ritual, the space in which the ritual is ese as 
well as the actual form of the actions and words performed erg 
rite. Only a few fragments of this information remains to us hag e 
records of the Gothic Church were largely destroyed by the Roman 

ics over the . 

ee =r fairly file of the Gothic religious calendar. A fragment of 
a calendar survives on one leaf of manuscript (Milan, yee 
Codex p. 36 sup. + Turnin Theca F IV 1, Frag X). This creme 
covers 23 October to 30 November. November is also oa fruma 
jiuleis, fore-yule, in Gothic. This shows: a survival of eae 
terminology, as Yule is a common Germanic term for the ra 
which occurred around the winter solstice. We know nothing of the 
Gothic Church’s attitude toward Yule itself, other than the arid was 
still used after the Goths had been nominally Christianized. “CI a ar 
was not observed by the early Christian church at all. It was only wi 
Germanic influence that this time of year required special acid 
activity. The Gothic calendar shows memorial days not only for well- 
known early Christian saints, but also for specifically Gothic aa ia 
persecution and for the Emperor Constintius II, who had been a caer 
of the Goths. It should also be noted that the Gothic Church observe 
the sabbath on Saturday, hence the Old High German weekday name 
sabaztac (‘‘sabbath-day”), which found its way into areas of Sed 
where the Gothic missionary activity was felt. This is also w! y one 
finds Samstag for Saturday in southern Germany even today, whereas 
in the north Sonnabend is heard. 


Gothic Ritual 


In the early church — of all sects — the central activity was that of 
the liturgy of the holy mass. In orthodox term this was a ritual which in 
symbolic terms reenacted the sacrifice of Jesus — the Son and Lord 
(Go. Frauja). The central magical act was one in which the body and 
blood of the Savior was symbolically reproduced in bread and wine and 
these talismanic substances were then ingested by the faithful, thus 
making the substance of the Lord and that of themselves closer 
together, and thus bringing them closer to salvation. 

The liturgy itself is the whole set of words and actions which the 
priest — a man consecrated to do this work — must perform in order 
that the rite be effected. We know a good deal about the actual Gothic 
liturgy. This is because fragments of it have survived, as well as the 
fact that the over all form of the rite was not substantially different 
from the rite performed in the 4th century in Thrace, from where the 
liturgy was first taken. It is essentially the Greek rite of Constantinople, 
mostly translated into the Gothic language. 

This last point is of tremendous importance because it was most usual 
in the ancient world for peoples other than Greek or Latin speakers to 
have to content themselves with hearing the entire rite in a tongue 
foreign to their own. This included the “sermon” or the homily portion 
of the rite. Although the people may have understood only their own 
language, the priests would still “sermonize” to them in Greek or Latin. 
One of the revolutionary breakthroughs of Ulfilas is that he used the 
language of the people— not only to translate the Bible, but also in the 
ritual. 

It had also been disdainfully said of the followers of Arius of 
Alexandria, who had committed his teachings to lyric poems collected 
in a volume entitled Thalia — songs of joy — that they set his words to 
sailors’ songs and those of millers. There is no evidence that the Gothic 
Arians did the same thing, but they did use their own language instead 
of an “international koiné.” There is additional abundant evidence that 
the Goths did continue to preserve their own heroic national (pagan) 
songs— not as part of the Eucharistic rite, of course, but as the 
substance of other ceremonies important to the spiritual lives of the 
people. 

In ancient times one of the most important parts of the mass was 
when the people chanted “lord have mercy!” — Greek kupte eAnoov! 
— which in Gothic was Frauja armai! Gothic warriors sometimes used 
this as a battle-cry as they charged into the fray. 

At one point in the rite also, the people were to recite the so-called 
Lord’s Prayer. In Gothic this is: 


ree Seas ans imdi 
Atta unsar pu in himinam, weihndi namo bein. qi 
pauaises eins. watrpdi wilja peins, swé in himina jah ana 
airpdi. hidif unsarana bana sinteinan gif uns himma daga. 
jah aflét uns patei skulans sijdima, swaswé jah weis aflétam 
bdim skulam unsardim. jah ni briggdis uns in frdistubnjdi, ak 
Idusei af bamma ubilin. 


i also added the formula: weerst 
i“ rr peina is piudandardi jah mahts jah wultus in diwins, amén. 


It should be noted that the word “father” is not the expected Veo 
but rather the more colloquial atta, “pappa” or daddy. This is oa 4 
Gothic word upon which the name of the Hunnic king Attila — “little 
daddy” — is based. While in other places the Lord’s Prayer, or re 
Noster, was to be recited in Latin, a mysterious language to most, < 
it is recited in the people’s own language. This prayer was eas y 
thought to have magical or operative powers. Throughout medieval 
magic the use of this text is a fairly universal formula for invoking or 


expressing magical powers. 


i is the central activity of the church. The place created 
x St to take place is the church building. The se 
Christians paid little attention to church structures, as they Lor ly 
met in remote open areas, grave yards and catacombs. The ae 
buildings fashioned exclusively as meeting places were not bi A 
Greek or Roman sacred architectures, as might have been expected, but 
rather on secular buildings. The wealthy Roman generally had a aie 
all-purpose room in his villa for banquets and 80 on. This became the 
basis for most church structures. In the Hellenic east there were ie 
examples of centralized structures and this was often used as the mode! 
; ai. 
Says eas of Gothic church buildings survive, and none 
in exactly the form the Goths had them built. Most of them differ very 
little from structures built for the orthodox sects— whether See or 
western. This is because the artisans who built these early (pre-711 ae 
structures were not Goths, and because leaders such as Theodoric the 
Great wanted to emphasize outward conformity of the Goths to 
Romanitas. But there are some Gothic features worth mentioning. F 
In Ravenna the best example of Gothic church architecture is tl i 
building now called S. Apolinare Nuovo. Tt was built and consecrate 
by Theodoric the Great in 504 as his palace church. Originally it was 
dedicated to the Savior, Jesus Christ. It seems that the Goths, despite 
their theological position concerning the absolute divinity of Jesus, 
were far more dedicated to his person than were the orthodox Romans. 
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This is perhaps because they saw him in the role of the divine hero, or 
even divine ancestor, whom they were used to worshipping. This 
church still preserves much of the magnificent mosaic work on its walls 
that Theodoric had commissioned. The altar was placed in the middle 
of the basilica by the Goths— not at the far east end of it as the Romans 
did. On the right, or southern, wall is the image of the enthroned Jesus 
surrounded by angels. On the opposite wall is the image of Mary and 
the baby Jesus. The three Magi approach to honor Jesus. It is thought 
that the Goths had the Magi so placed to emphasize the idea that it was 
Jesus, and not Mary, who was being honored. As the liturgy was 
performed, the women would be on one side facing the image of Mary 
and the baby Jesus, and the men would be on the other, facing the 
enthroned Jesus. Other original mosaics depicting Gothic martyrs were 
destroyed after the Goths were ousted and the church was reconsecrated 
as a Roman Catholic church. Some of the surviving mosaics were also 
altered. Originally Jesus was shown holding a book, upon which was 
inscribed: Ego sum rex gloriae, “I am the king of glory.” This was 
changed to show him holding a vessel of holy oil or water. 

Other church buildings of the Goths in Ravenna, e.g. the Church of 
the Resurrection and the Church of St. Andreas (Andrew) were 
substantially destroyed. The Gothic baptistry remains as does the 
previously mentioned Tomb of Theodoric. Although the latter structure 
could be discussed as a holy edifice, it appears clear that its sanctity 
stems from the ancient court culture of the kings, and not from that of 
the church, 

Other surviving church buildings constructed by or for the Goths in 
Spain and France include San Pedro de Nave, Santa Cristina de Lena, 
San Miguel de Escalada, Santa Columba in Bauda (northwestern Spain) 
and the chapel of Germigny-des-Prés, ‘The Visigothic structures show 
distinctive traits of the style brought to the west from the east. 
Remnants of similar structures have been found on the Crimean 
Peninsula, where some Goths survived until the 16th century. There has 
also been some speculation concerning the possible influence of these 
Structures on the stave churches of Scandinavia. However, this 
similarity of structures — a central design rather than a long hall-like 
one — could also be explained as an inheritance from the North. Then 
it would simply be that the Gothic churches and the stave churches both 

derive from the same pre-Christian northern design principles. 


The entire Bible was translated by Bishop Ulfilas, or under his 
supervision, in the 4th century. Only fragments of this translation 
survive in various manuscripts. Most of what remains is from the New 
Testament and comes from the magnificent manuscript called the 
Codex Argenteus— the “silver codex.” It is called this because the 
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itten with a silver ink on parchment which has been dyed 
pegs and other features also are written with gold bee Eat 
sources written by Philostorgius and Sozomen suggest that ilas fer 
not translate the Book of Kings because of its “warlike” nature, in 
Ulfilas was trying to tone down this bellicose tendency among his 
prs hore ae not prepared to be read directly by lay persons (Get 
as Luther’s Bible of 1534). It was for the education of hie Got oe 
riesthood and for the various readings in the liturgy, which, oe 
ave seen, was performed in Gothic. This allowed the Gothic 
parishioners to hear the biblical material in their own language by a 
regular basis. This set the average Gothic believer apart from other 
Christians in western Europe who heard the mass only in Latin— a 
language which only the clerics could understand clearly. ets 
In order to write the text, nr Pale a new alphabet. 
iti i ined in detail in c poy . 
wth caus erento a oat cultural treasure. It is now 
housed in the University Library in Uppsala, Sweden. ony ot He 
original 336 leaves survive. The codex was prepared in ait on " i 
probably for Theodoric the Great. At some point it was taken oY s 
monastery of Monte Cassino, whence it was taken by paneer ae i 
of Alcuin, who founded a new monastery at Werden are sass 
Germany, in the late 8th century. It is interesting to speculate o is : 
why this manuscript was taken north of the Alps at that nee st 
codex remained in the monastery at Werden where it was subsequ , ly 
“discovered” by humanists working in the 16th century. For eure es, 
J. Goropius Becansus published the “Lord's Prayer” from the ci oe a 
1569. It is noted that by the beginning of the 17th cenys the 
manuscript had become quite mangled. The Emperor Sages me 2 
codex brought to Prague, and in 1648 it was sent to Queen ( : oe 
Sweden by Count Kénigsmarck as a gift. It was bound in . ie oH 
1665, but the designation Codex Argeneus already cine in ; 
the name refers to the silver letters and not to the silver bine ing. mas 
The Gothic Bible and the script in which it was written _ 
obviously of extreme cultural importance to the Goths, Bea it 
are secrets concealed in this data, which, if decoded, can yiel 
information about the esoteric teachings of the Goths. 


Chapter Three 


Mysteries of the Gothic Alphabet 
and the Gothic Cabbala 


One of the greatest mysteries and cultural treasures of the Goths is 
encoded in its unique alphabet. The Gothic alphabet is emblematic of 
the intellectual and spiritual Gothic synthesis of Germanic and Greco- 
Roman cultures. We know historically that this alphabet was invented 
by Ulfilas as an aid in completing his translation of the Bible. Clearly 
on several levels this system synthesized elements from the common 
Germanic writing system known as the runes and the Greek and Roman 
letters— perhaps with the customary dash of inspired innovation. 

In order to understand the Gothic alphabet thoroughly, we must 
feview what we know of the runic tradition at the time of Ulfilas. The 
funes constituted an early Germanic writing system which seems to 
have been directly inspired by the Roman script. However, the ancient 
Germanic peoples did not slavishly follow the Roman model, but rather 
innovated an entirely new system suited to their own cultural needs. 
The runes may go back to as early as 150 BCE, as the oldest possible 
tunic inscriptions, the brooch of Meldorf, dates from the middle of the 
first century of the common era and, as a general rule of alphabetic 
development, the date of the actual origin of a system usually antedates 
the first attestation by between one hundred and two hundred years. 

The Germanic fubark — so called because the first six sounds of the 
funes were f, u, p, a, r, and k — at the time of Ulfilas appeared: 


Table 3.1: The Older Fupark (150 BCE-800 CE) 


ng 


‘This system indicates certain peculiarities of the fupark. It did not 
Willow the usual ABC or ABG order of the Mediterranean scripts. It 
¥ divided into three groups of eight, later called ettir “families” in 
Norse). It shows a clear formal relationship to the Roman capital 

ors os far as the shapes of many individual runes is concerned, F/F, 
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R/R, H/H, etc. However, it also shows clear signs of autochthono 
innovation, b/th, F/w, 2/j, T/z, °/ng, etc. It should be noted that 


innovated signs generally stand for sounds not found in Latin or whic} 


were not recognized by the Romans as independent sounds 
phonemes. 

In addition, later tradition indicates that the runes bore distincti 
names which had definite meanings in Germanic. Table 3.2 shows 
names in their reconstructed Proto-Germanic forms. This is 
language which would have been the common ancestor to all of 
Germanic dialects. 


Table 3.2: Names of the Older Runes 


Phonetic 
Number Shape Value Name Meaning of Name 
fehu livestock, wealth 
firuz aurochs 
burisaz giant (thurs) 
ansuz a god 
raidd riding, wagon 
kaunaz/kénaz sore, ulcer/torch 
gebo gift 
wunjo joy 
hagalaz hail 
naupiz need, distress 
isa ice 
jéra good year, harvest 
eihwaz yew 
peroré peach-tree (?) 
elhaz 
sowild 
fiwaz 
berkané birch-twig/goddess 
ehwaz horse 
mannaz man, human being 
laguz 
ingwaz 
dagaz 
ddila ancestral property 


CeOIDAbAWNH 


at i a ei oe ee a 


t 
n 
b 
F 
K 
< 
x 
F 
4 
+ 
| 

2 
t 
K 

a 
$ 

T 
b 
" 
La] 
t 

° 

M 
& 


Ulfilas knew this runic system. His knowledge is demonstrated 
his use of runic material in his invention of the Gothic alphabet, 
inventing a set of sound-sign symbols Ulfilas was following in 
mythic track of other culture-heroes, and even gods, of the past, 
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creating an alphabet he could teach a philosophy in ways deeper than 
any who would come after him who were obliged to use his system of 
writing. To write is to create, but to create the alphabet with which 
others write is the consummate creative act in culture. 

We know very little directly about the runes as they were used in the 
Germanic world at the time of Ulfilas and before. Fewer than twenty- 
five inscriptions have survived from the lifetime of Ulfilas and before. 
‘These are spread out all over northern and eastern Europe. Almost all 
of these are on small, moveable objects such as brooches and weapons. 
The most remarkable of these that seem directly connected to the Goths 
are discussed in chapters 4 and 5S. 

The runes held a sacred place in early Germanic culture. The word 
*riind means “mystery.” For example, when Ulfilas translated the 
passage in Luke 8.10: “Unto you it is given to know the mysteries of 
the kingdom of God,” he did so in Gothic as follows: izwis atgiban ist 
kunnan runos piudisassaus gudis. The Gothic word for “mystery” is 
runa. When Ulfilas translated the Greek words for letters (of the 
alphabet), for which there were two, otoiy.ov and ypopa, he used 
the Gothic words stafs (pl. stabeis) and boka, respectively. In Germanic 
these words were also closely connected to the word for “rune.” For 
exumple, in Old High German we find the word buohstap, modern 
German Buchstabe for a letter of the alphabet, while in Old Norse the 
tise of the term stafr as an alternate for rin is well-known. 

To understand how Ulfilas understood these words, we can look at 
the Greek terms he was translating. Obviously the word runa, by which 
te translates the Greek pvotnptov, refers to the secret, hidden, or 
wwknown meaning that lies behind the obvious or “literal” meaning of 
wything— including a letter of the alphabet. Greek ototxytov is the 
iual word used by the Greeks for a letter of the alphabet. Its meaning 
i Greek is “element.” It is the same word used to denote the universal 
elements (otovyera) fire, air, earth and water, for example. For this 
Uif\lus uses stabeis, staves, i.e. “elements.” Finally, the Germanic word 
wha was used to indicate the physical appearance of the letter— in 
Hieek «a ypappa. 

This terminology revels a shared attitude between the Greeks and 
‘ioths along with other rune-using Germanic peoples, as regards the 
jveeess of writing and reading. It was for them a sacred thing. Our 
Wider sensibilities, often numbed to the presence of actual mystery 
Wu! holiness, usually fail to recognize this truth today. 

The G nic runes were a sacred script, Ulfilas was familiar with 
tenn in Gothic culture. The Greeks at this time also had a sacral — if 
Wien philosophized — attitude toward the alphabet. In this cultural 

4, Uifilas could not help but have been shaped by these attitudes and 

welf imbued his writing system with a similar holy quality and 

ne 


The Gothic Alphabet 


The alphabetic system which, according to church historian 
Sozomenos and Philostorgius, was created by Ulfilas appears in tab 
3.3 below. It was used to write the Gothic translation of the Bible mad 
by Ulfilas, but went beyond this to be used in subsequent, now mos‘ 
lost, Gothic texts. 


Table 3.3: The Gothic Alphabet 


Se oO ee 
1 2 3 4 5 6» af 8 
a b g d e q Zz 


a 


Amt a Ge Tey 
10 20 30 40 SO 60 70 80 9 
i k 1 Wipe Doel u Pp —_ 
KASEY STeeny.: iF oop KOtigutig: 
100 200 300 400 500. 600 700 800 900 
he s t Wie. ch Ww o — 


As can be seen from the table, the Gothic system accounted 
sounds as well as numbers. In this it followed Greek tradition, seen 
table 3.4. When Greek letters were meant to be used as numbers, t} 
were followed by a diacritical mark, e.g. a’ = 1. Similarly, a Goth 
letter, when contained within points, e.g. Ae = 1, indicates a numb 
and not a sound. However, the fact that sounds and numbers were be 
represented with the same system leads to the natural symbo 
conclusion that numbers can be sounds, and sounds numbers on 
esoteric level. 

As far as the origins of the individual Gothic letters are concet 
the majority are clearly based on Greek letter-shapes, e.g. A — A, 
«+B, (<T, & <6. However, a few are based on Roman letters: 
< h, K —R, S < S. While some appear derived from old Ge: 
tunes, e.g. P <b, Ge2z, Ned, Fer Qe &. Also 
numeral sign for 900 is the same as the ancient t-rune (4), which si 
for the god *Teiws (ON Tyr). «T+ = 300, 4 = 3x300 = 900. 

T2 


Table 3.4: The Greek Alphabet 


aA BB yf 8A cE F CZ nH 0 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
a b g d e Zz & 6th 
tI «K AA pM VN EF 00 all $ 
10 20 30 40 5SO 60 70 80 90 
i k 1 mi on j ° Pp — 
pP ot tT VY 9® xX WP OQ AY 
100 200 300 400 500 600 700 800 900 
Tr s t y ph ch ps oF — 


The admixture of these three cultural monuments, i.e. the three 
different writing systems — Greek, Roman and runic — tells us 
something about the spiritual and cultural matrix of Ulfilas’ ideas in 
general. It was a mixture of Germanic (Gothic), Greek and Roman. In 
this, however, the Greek probably took the dominant conscious role, 
with Roman material taking a secondary place. The native Gothic 
substratum, however, must have taken a dominant subcultural and 
unconscious role. 

The Greek alphabetic characters have names, but these are merely 
sound-formulas based on the Semitic names of the letters, e.g. alpha — 
wlef, beta — beth, gamma <— gimel. From a 9th or 10th century 
manuscript, called the Salzburg-Vienna Alcuin-manuscript, there is a 
tecord of the names of the Gothic letters— amazingly these reflect for 
ie most part the names of the ancient Germanic runes. As this 
Wanuscript dates from several centuries after the disappearance of the 
Hothic language in the west, it is somewhat of a mystery as to how they 
‘ame to be recorded. This manuscript could have been derived from an 
wider one, which came in the Austrian region from either the Visigothic 
territory of southern France, or from formerly Ostrogothic Italy, 

A complete chart of the Gothic system of numbers, sounds, letter- 
sipes, names and meanings of the names, appears in table 3.5. It will 
tw noted that the form of the names recorded from the Salzburg-Vienna 
‘lex often appear mangled. This is perhaps to be expected in a 
Wanuscript written at a time so far removed from the time when Gothic 
i actually being spoken, and living informants, if they still existed, 
Wat have been scarce. The odd spellings are generally explicable in 
is of old English and Old High German scribal practices, and since 
lish and German scribes were largely responsible for collecting 
Were manuscripts at the time, this is to be expected. 
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Table 3.5: The System of the Gothic Alphabet 


I Il Il IV v VI 
No. Sound Shape Name Normalized Translation 
Name of Name 


*ahsa axel 
*bairkan birch-twig 
giba gift 
dags day 
*ailus horse 
*qairpra bait/bore hole 
*aiz metal, coin 
*hagl hail 
piup the good 
*eis i 
*kusma 
*lagus 
manna 
*naups 


COIADANAWNHE 


Bw = 
&6Ssss 


Jer 


x 
5 


*irus 
*pairpra 


8s 


3 


*raida 
sugil sauil 
tyz *teiws 


ny 
s 


uuinne *winja/wunja meadow/joy 

fe Sfathu Tiches 

enguz *igews aman 

uuaer *Ivair kettle 

utal *opal ancestral 
Property 


A 
B 
e 
a 
€ 
u 
z 
nh 
bf 
1 
K 
A 
nu 
50 N 
G 
n 
n 
y 
K 
s 
v 
y 
F 
x 
fo) 
Q 


ay 


The first column of table 3.5 indicates the numerical value of the 
letter, the second shows the shape of the Gothic letter and the third 
column indicates the basic phonetic value of conventional transcription 
of the letter into the Roman alphabet. The fourth column shows the 
letter-name as recorded in the Salzburg-Vienna manuscript, while the 
fifth records the Gothic word corresponding to the name either as the 
word appears in attested texts, or as the word has been linguistically 
reconstructed. Reconstructed forms are preceded by an asterisk. The last 
column is a translation of the name. 

It is likely, given the contemporaneous learned Greek attitudes 
toward sound, number and meaning that the fact that the Gothic system 
provides for a clear and meaningful correspondence between these three 
categories — sound-number-meaning — that this symbolic opportunity 
to extract mysterious meanings hermeneutically would not have gone 
unexploited by the originator or subsequent users of this system. 
Additionally, such attitudes might have been re-imported into the rune- 
using culture of the north after the 4th century from this Gothic source. 

It should also be noted that Ulfilas must have had a reason for 
inventing a new system of writing for recording the Gothic language. 
Gothic could have been written in Greek letters or Roman ones. Either 
of these two options would have brought the Goths inevitably closer to 
the Imperial world and the mainstream of Christendom. Therefore it 
ean only be that Ulfilas, from the beginning, and for whatever 
\inderlying reason, wanted to create a national (Gothic) tradition. In this 
lie seems to have rejected the basic internationalist and universalistic 
inission of the church as found in the Greco-Roman world. His mission 
seems to have been an more mysterious one, even from the beginning. 

Certain past attempts to explain the esoteric meanings of the Gothic 
letters have been rather shallow. It is an obvious error to assume that 
for the Goths using these letters, the signs were thought of merely as 
substitutes concealing the ancient rune-lore of the pre-Christian Goths. 
To do so is to ignore the obvious contribution of Hellenistic lore 
fonnected to the stoicheia (“elements/letters”) of the Greek alphabet. 
While the names appear to be largely Gothic (Germanic) in origin, the 
fmerical system is primarily Greek. Both have a bearing on the 
*0leric quality of the Gothic letter. 

Nefore discussing the esoteric meanings of the Gothic letters it 
should be noted that some of them appear to be intentional re-namings, 
je. *ahsa, “axle” for *ansuz, “ancestral god”; piup, “the good” for 
Purisaz, “giant”; and ezec (?) apparently for *elhaz, “elk.” Krause 

_ (1968, p. 66) notes that Old Norse elgr, “elk” is used as a byname for 
{hlin (~ Wodans). These would then all appear to be examples of the 
H\istian Ulifas avoiding what were obviously pagan “religious” 
Wlerences. It is curious to note in this vein that he does not seem to 
Wve avoided the use of *teiws, which might mean that this word had 


been revalorized with Christian connotations, although it is not used in 
the extant portions of the translation of the Gothic Bible. Even more 
remarkable is the apparent “Christianizing” of the name *iggws (= 
*ingwaz), which originally meant “the Earth-God,” and in the system 
of Ulfilas seems to have been made to stand for Jesus Christ himself. 


The Esoteric Meanings of the Gothic Letters 


AlA 


The reconstructed Gothic letter-name, *ahsa, indicates an axle of 
axis— a shaft or pole which turns, and around which something, such 
as a wheel or the vault of heaven, turns. This concept was important 
the way back to Indo-European times and the migratory Goths, who 
often lived in wagons, understood the hidden meaning of the concep 
very well. The older, pagan, name was ansus— ancestral sovereigt 
god. This god is the source of the people and their support. Old No 
dss (the corresponding Norse rune-name) could also mean the mi 
roof beam of a house. The One is the source of all things and 
support of all. *Ahsa is the One, which is both everything and nothi 
at once. 


B2B 


*Bairkan, birch-twig, is the letter denoting the concept of natu 
the dyad which follows the monad of 1. As the birch was a traditio 
instrument not only of judicial chastisement, but also an instrum 
used to raise the natural forces of fecundity— both through flagellatia 
— it can be seen that this the perfect complex symbol of nature in 
her guises. The dyad is Nature in motion and dynamic growth. 

As a side note this letter can have nothing to do with the b 
esoterically. The word “bear” is a euphemism (meaning “brown-ond 
and is not related to the hidden name of the bear— which would ha 
been related to the Latin ursus, e.g. the Old Norse proper name Yr 
“she-bear.” 


T3r 


Giba is the same word as found in the old rune-name. However, ff 
the Arian Goths it had definite connotations of a divine or spiritual 
which endowed the recipient with spiritual powers or abilities. 
can be the gifts of the Holy Spirit, the third person in the triad, Fi 
Son, and Holy Spirit. For the Arians, who maintained the log 
relationship among these three “persons,” the third was the provider 
knowledge (yvmotc, kunpi) and the mean between all extremes. 
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a4a 


“Day” is the meaning of the fourth Gothic letter. Its quadratic 
symbolism is further reinforced by the old runic shape M. The Old 
English Rune Poem states that “day is a sending of the lord, dear to 
men, glorious light of the creator, mirth and hope to the prosperous and 
to the poor, of benefit to all.” This indicates that the concept was one of 
universal benefit to all men. In the Greek numerical lore of the time it 
was considered the key of nature and the “nature of change.” 


G5E 


The name of this letter, *a/fus, means “horse.” The Goths became 
expert horsemen. They learned their skills on the steppe from the 
Scythians and Sarmatians. The association between the Goths and 
horses was so strong that the word goti in Old Norse could even mean 
"« horse.” In Greek number-lore the pentad is associated with the 
manifestation of justice and marriage, and it is called “the immortal.” 
In Germanic lore the horse is seen as symbolic of the power which 
carries the soul from one level of being to the next. 


U6— 


The manuscript form of the name quertra has been reconstructed as 
*alrbra, which some have defined as “bait” (Krause 1968), others as a 
technical term for the bore-hole in which a fire-producing vertical stick 

d. (Schneider 1956, pp. 142-7) The hexad in Greek symbolic 
writhmetic indicates the form of forms, order, reconciliation, health and 
perfection. It is tempting to see fire symbolism in this letter, as the 
sixth rune in the fupark is kénaz, “torch.” 


IZ 


Of all the letter-names this is the most problematic. The manuscript 
sould be read ezec or ezet. This is difficult to reconstruct as a Gothic 
word. It seems likely that the first part of the word corresponds to 
Hothic *aiza, “copper,” “bronze” or “brass.” It occurs in the words aiz, 
"voin" and aizasmipa, “coppersmith.” The seven is the heptad, which 
fairied the meaning of fortune and due measure (Gk. Kaupoc). 
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